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ABSTRACT 

The College of Education of the Cleveland State 
University opened its first graduate program in 1968. The purpose of 
the study reported here is to provide information for reflection 
about the college's past performance and for planning new directions 
in its graduate programs. The study uses information from college and 
university records, organized so that it shows what has happened in 
the college's graduate programs and to the students who enrolled in 
them. The findings are organized around four topics: (a) patterns of 
admissions; (b) student characteristics; (c) student performance and 
progress; and (d) predicting student performance. It was found that 
the College of Education, over the eight years reviewed here, 
admitted a very large, diverse group of students to graduate study. 
It graduated, or is likely to graduate, only a small portion of those 
students. The reasons for most of the student attrition remain 
unknown; this study has only shown the magnitude of attrition and 
that the reasons for it are not academic. (MM) 
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Students* performance in H. Ed. Proc^rair.s 
at The Cleveland State University, 196S-1975 

Shortly after the College of Education at The Cleveland State Univer- 
sity opened its first F>raduate degree programs in 1968, its faculty was 
nearly overwhe^.ined by the sheer numbers of students who sou-=;ht admission. 
At the time, tho full-tiine faculty was snail, fewer than twenty, and the 
number of students and the climate of deference to students demands left 
no time for reflef;tion and precious little time for planning. Kow there 
is time, both for careful reflection about the character and direction of 
the college's graduate programs and for planning new directions. VJhen the 
college and university vrere both n^^. hastily conceived prof^rams and 5top?!;ap 
adjnissionf; policies were acc^ptsible— indeed, they wore necessary to ir.eet 
•the needs and demands of clic-ntele. .Now they are not. 

The purpose of this study is to provide the infonaation necessary for 
mrtture reflection about the college's past performance and for planning its 
new directions in graduate programs. The study uses information from college 
and university records, organized so that it shovrs — so far as it is possible — 
•^jhat has happened in the college's f^raduate programs and to the students who 
enrolled in them. The finding;? are organized around four topic:-.: (a) pat- 
terns of admissions, (b) students' characteristics, (c) students' perfor- 
mance and progress, and (d) predicting students' performance. 

Method 

Because this study uses data that are readily available in univer-- 
sity records, it offers no methodological novelty in the type of information 
or in the method of obtaining it* VJhat is original about the study is the 
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att^r.ot to make sor.a sons-^ out of the body of inforr.atior. that i:s routinely 
collector! in the administration of degree programs and to nse it critically 
for evaluating those programo. 

The re=:istrar*s comput'-ir records vrsre used to compile a tape that con- 
tained the follovyin:^ infonnation for all active or inactive graduate students 
in education: (a) nar.e, (b) social security nuinbor, (c) birthdats, (d) race, 
(e) credits earned, (f) credits attempted, (z) grade average, (h) number oi 
inconplote [-rades pendin-, (i) entrance st-t-ts, (j) enrollnent date, and 
(k) graduation date (vhen applicable). Fron ntudentn* files kept by the 
Colle?:e of Siucation, the follot-dn,^ inforrnation -.-ras added: (a) -.s-hother or not 
the student had earned a previous graduate de.^ree, (b) Killer Analogies Test 
score, (c) Graduate Record ^:a:-ination verbal and quantitative aptitude 
scores, (d) underfi;raduate zrads averaf^e, (o) pror:ran choice, and (f) sex. 
The rep;istrar»s records provided initial data on 3^6UO student:^. .The process 
of searchin:^" Collegg of Education recordr; turned up another 926 students, 
the data on whom had so.r.ehow been expunged fron the registrar's computer 
tape. (Their data still exist in the written records,) Thus, the popula- 
tion studied consists of ^,^66 persons who enrolled for graduate study in 
the College of Education between the' opening of the first program and the 
end of the 197'J'-75 academic year. 

The data were processed using the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, Steinbrenner, ^ Bent, 1.975)» ^^e analyses, 

two new variables were computed, the student^ s age at entry into the program 
■ and the number of quarters elapsed between his entry and graduation or 
December, 1975," whichever was later. Then, analyses were done, most of 
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^-rhich are sinple frequency distributions of the variables Tor various sub- 
populations or crosstabulaticns of groups of variables. In addition, I 
attempted to. develop predictors of acaderdc success, using linear regr^^ssion 
and discriminant analysis. V/here appropriate^, the discussions of the 
results include elaboration on the criteria, and techniques used in analyses. 

Results 

Adnissions Patterns 

In admissions to graduate prograr.s, the truth is a cliche*. College 
of Education graduate ad.'nissions have grovm by leaps and bounds. Figure 
1 illustrates the grov;th of graduate adrrinsions over the eight years of 
the prograins' existence. The first leap in admissions car.e in 19^^9, an 
inci^easo fron 57 to ^4-02 adirdssions, Thi^ increast^ raarked the openin^z; of 
the collecre's first general graduate def^roe prograius, those in curriculum 
and instruction and in school administration. The programs existing before 
1969 vrere a selective proi^rair. for kindergarten and primary teachers and two 
"intexmship" programs coritracted \^th the Cleveland Public Schools for 
uncertified teachers it had en^ployed in elementary and junior high schools. 
The kindergarten/primary program vas quickly eclipsed by the sheer numbers 
of students admitted to the program in elementary curriculum and instruction. 

The next bound in enrollments came in 1971, and this increase also 
reflected the expansion of program.s into fields for which there vas great 
demand. In this case, the school counselor prof^ram attracted large numbers 
of students and soon surpassed both administration programs in size (Soe 
Figure 2. ). 

5 
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Insort Figures 1 d- 2 about here 

As Figure 1 indicates, the college's graduate admissions ronaincd fairly 
steady, at about 700 to 750 now ad-aissions per year, for the period following 
1971. However, there is a third loap that is not apparent in the graph, 
Tho data for 1975 include admissions for only the first three quarters of the 
i^alendar year because the academic year ended in AUG;ust, and the end of the 
acadeir.ic year was used as the cut-off date for this study. ' If new admissions 
for tho Fall Quarter, 1975, followed the past pattern of amounting to about 
45v of the total for the rest of the year, then new admissions for 1975 "►-'ould 
exceed 1,000. Again, this can be interpreted as reflecting college changes 
that were in tune with existing demands. In this instance, the introduction 
of the non^degree status for graduate students, with its considerably sirsi- 
plifiod admissions requirements c may account for much of the 1975 increase. 
This interpretation is corroborated by the data on categories of admissions 
given in Table 1 below. - . 

The profiles of admissions to the several college programs shew another 
aspect of the nature of demand for graduate programs. Figures 2 through 7 
show these profiles, with the programs grouped by department and by size. 
The larger programs are graphed to show quarterly fluctuations in admissions; 
the smaller prograip^s are graphed only to show annual totals. The admissions 
sho-m for 1967 antedate the college's programs; evidently three students 
transfered to the College of Education from programs that opened eai-lier. 
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Insert Figures 3 throu-^h 7 about hsro 

Cne pattern that shovs clearly in the graphs of admissions to indi- 
vidual pro.^rarns is the timo dependence of demand for so.t.s programs. It 
is clear that the numbers of new students for the programs in eloniantary 
an:^ secondary school administration reached their peaks in 1971 and fell 
off sharply thereafter (Figure 2). The school counselor prot^ram, T>rhich 
obviously tapped an unmet need >:hen it opened in 1971, reached its peak 
in nev; n.dr.issions in 1973* Its admissions, too, have fallen off notice- 
ably. Similar, though less pronounced patterns appear in the profiles 
of the tvo curriculum and in:-^truction prograns ;ind of the learning dis- 
abilities program. The latter program is quitr? now, and so thnrci is not 
sufficient data for a cloar trend in the profile. Hov:ever, the clgnce 3 
data show a very sharp rise and a very sharp drop. Such a pattern would 
bo consistent with the expectation one would have for students* interests 
fueled by federal funding for a limited set of new positions. Such inter- 
est develops quickly, as lav7S and appropriations are passed; and it wanes 
equally sharply, as the positions defined by categorical aid are filled. 

In contrast to these very large programs, with their sharp rises 
and falls in enrollments, several college programs have shown much more 
modest enrollments, but also enrollments that shovr promise of stability, 
and even modest long-term growth. The programs in higher education (Figure 
^), emerging adolesent education (Figure 5)> reading (Figures 5 & 6), and 
business education (Figure 6) show fairly stable patterns of admissions. 



The j^:\iphs understate grovrr.h in 1975 or indicate false drops in ne'.v adiTiis- 
sior:S, This is the result of not including fall, 1975, adinissioni^ in the 
data for this study • 

'Th3 contrast between tha adnissions patterns of large scale and 5P3a21 
scale prograns spotlights a najor policy' problfi:a. Progi'ans vrith hir^h, but 
short lived domand riay f^enerate rapid growth, but the faculty and staff 
that the program growth brings r.ust be sustained i-jhen the oe^^-and wanes* 
Alternatively, such programs can be staffed heavily \^th part-tlrxe faculty, 
a practice which usually draws censure fro.Ti accrediting aiTencies. Modest 
pro?^r^»ns do not generate such staff Infz; probl^^nri — unless, of course, one 
nistakes the character of his program. It remains an interesting, unansvrered 
question whether or not one could obtain stable adnissionr. to a hiL^h der.and 
program by '» stretchin?^ out" the adnissions thi*ouc;h selection. 

The patterns of admissions of students who don*t want graduate degrees 
contrast sharply with those of tha larj^e scale programs, despite the sinilar- 
ity of the numbers involved. VHnile the large scale programs show hoa^/y new 
adinissions in both su^j::ier and fall quarters (Figures 2 and 3), the admissions 
for workshops and non-degree studies, shown in Figure 7, have sharp peaks in 
suraner quarters, followed by sharp drops in fall quarters, Moreover, . there 
is a steady rise in the numbers of such students, ^-Tith a curious two-year 
cycle between major peaks. The explosion of new non-degree admissions in 
the summer of 1975 probably does not signal a major shift in students' aca- • 
deraic ambitions. Rather, it likely reflects simple acknowledgement of the 
limited purpose for study that a large proportion of graduate students in 
education have. Before the 197^-75 academic year, the admissions procedures 
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of the college required students who honestly had no deSj^-T^t? anbitions to 
pretend that they did, just to be adinitted to take classes* In fact, the 
cato2:orization of these students for this study vJo.s done on the basis of 
the types and nunber of courses they corapleted rather tb-an on the basis of 
their statements on the adirissions applications, Tho idga that a large 
proDortion of the college's students do not really want graduate degrees is 
supported by the data on araounts of vrork co.rpleted and progress rates that 
is presented below. 

One last quantitative aspect of the college's admissions to graduate 
study that bears so:ne examination is the patte^ra of admissions by catesorios 
defined by admissions requirements. Those categories, dofinqd \>y the regu- 
lations of the College of Grarluate Studier., relate either to procedures or 
to purported qualifications for graduate study. The categories are: (a) 
regular graduate student, one "fully qualifi??d''» for graduate study; (b) 
special graduate student » one who does not meet adiiission criteria— chiefly 
that for a 2.60 undergraduate GPA — but who is adinitted probationally; and 
(c) provisional graduate student, one who has not submitted all naterials 
required for admission, but who is admitted for one quarter vithout them* 
Table 1 shovrs the numbers and percentages of students admitted to these 
categories since 1968, However, tho data understate the adnissions to 
special graduate and provisional graduate categories; vrhen students admitted 
to these categories qualify for another category (e.g., a. special graduate 
being ad.-nittod to degree candidacy or a provisional student sub>'iittang the 
materials necessary for admission to special graduate status), the registrar 
changes the stud^jnts* admissions status^ ^hus, the numbers originally 
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adr.itted to special graduate or pro>risional graduate standing ar.- larger — 

but unlcnov-m than thos^ oho'-ni in Table 1, and th3 niunberD originally ad^nittsd 

to retcular graduate status ara correspondin:^ly smallor. 

Insert Table 1 about herm- 
it is clear ?ron Table 1, regardless of the changed classifications, 
that tho provisional adnioSion, vhlch V7as creatnd in 1973f ^as quickly 
becor.e the dominant mode of entry to graduate study in the Collog© of 
Sducation. This may be radically changed A'hen data becor.e availci'^le on 
admissions to the new non-dv.rae status, v;hich became effective in the 
fall of 1975. It is alto.'^eth'^r possible that the non-degree sta^^^ will 
ofX'Qctiv^ly replace the provisional status^ if tho3e vho T^/era adr^itted to 
pro^/isional status vere so admitted because of thr;ir lack of int^^^st in 
do-^roes. Since the basic difference between provisional adriissic>n and 
special or regular admission has only to do vdtl: the student's submission 
of transcripts and recoin'nendations, it is probably accui\ate to fj^y that stu- " 
dents who are admitted provisionally aren't very interested in graduate 
deF^rees^ let alone those vrho remain provisional students after t'n^^^ months. 

Table 1 also shows an apparently declinin^s proportion of stu^onts who 
fail to meet the criterion (2.60 undergraduate GPA) lor regular graduate 
admission. If this is ac'curate^'-and not :,:erely an indication of admissions 
to degree candidacy, it probably reflects the well-known inflatic^n of under- 
graduate grades over the past ten years (^Jt^ioni, 1975; Ferguson & Kaxey, 
1975; Davidson, 1975) ♦ rather than indicating increases in the a^^^demic 
abilities of students. To check on this question, I examined distributions 
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of the llillor AnalOc-^ie3 Te^t (i^'i^T) scores by year of adinissiori and found no 
trr-5nd> up:rard or othp.r'-riso. The nsan itilT .-core.^ for various years fluc- 
tuated vathin a few points of the ov?:>rr.ll P'-^-in of ^3, 
Charrxct'-^ristic^ of 5tudont_o 

Dt^mo^'rapb. r, The grnd'J-it^ students cf tho Collr^^^e of ^ciucation have 
been a diverse group, no r.atter vh^^-t the b.n.'-^ls for co.r.uarison. Br5akdo--7ns 
by sex a'^d rac-^ of th-; p;tv/.-".nt croups aTh'-.itt'^.u to coll-\-;e prograr.s are 
given in Tables 2 and 3. Since these data are conpile^d fron records, thoy 
leave something to be dosirod. Unknox-m sox, difficult as it %s to under- 
stand, i." sinply the result of 5tad^3nts having left blanks on their adrr.is- 
sion applications and havin^;:; nantes, like r'arion, vrhich aro used for oither 
n'?x. Tho racial data vort: obtained fro.-n voluntary quoGtionnaires us?.d hy 
tho registrar since 1972 to :neet federal reporting requirnm-.^nt?. The 
catejsorins, vjhich are those specified for reporting by the U,3. Departnent 
of Health, ISducation, and V^elfaro, are obviously suspect scientifically; 
and the return rate of the questionnaires is not ir^ipressive. 



Insert Tables 2 & J about here 

Since no college progra:n has used selective admissions criteria at all 
let alone criteria that night discriminate sexually or racially^ the distri 
bution of individuals to programs has been solely due to self-selection. 
VFith about 60:t of the student group being v:omen, only four propratns have 
majorities of men. Th^.se are the tvro ad^ini^:^tration programs (predictably) 
and the two teaching internship prograiTis. The predominance of men in the 
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latbor pvo'=:z^s.:ns ^:as the result of tho hiring policies of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic ^cricol.-: for thsi tor.por^^r:' ponitions fro:^ vrhich the stucDnt.i -vore dra".^.. 
If one can asGUne that those vho did not respond to the registrar's race 
GU'iJGtionnaire have the s^spia racial proportion:;: as those v7ho did (and that 
the r^?5roon3os wore truthful), thon tho propf^rations of Black studontr^ in 
the coll-?i];s's programs vary batvsen about 7':^ and 32"^, >rith ir.ost prograir.s 
havinr: about 25*^0 Black stu'Jents, a snail pi=^rceritav^e of Oriental students, 
and the rest vrnite. Thero are no apparent patterns of racial distributions 
in tho various programs. 

Tho distribution of students' ap;es at ontry into their graduato pro- 
gi'ai.is is shovm in Figure 8, and the avera,re entr^^ a^e for each of the col- 
ego's pror!;ran3 is sho;ni in Tabl^ ^, T'no po-L inL^.^rostin'-, tliin^^; about the 
distribution of students' aj-^GS is the very i-oo'l approAiri'A tion that it makes 
to a lo^varithirdc cui-ve- '.^nat nay surprise sor:? about this is th*-^ ^^airly 
hi^h numbers of young (21 to 25 years) dosr^it- the avera?;n a^e of 32.2 
years, Cf much nore interest for interpretive purposes are the differences 
amonp^ pro^ratnvS. 

Insert Finiure 8 and Table about here 

The two teaching internship programs, both now defunct, had far and away 
the youngest groups of students of all programs • As noted above, these stu- 
dents had been recniited to teach in Cleveland schools and wf^rc erirollod at 
Cleveland State University to pursue teachin?; certification at the graduate 
level. That the students vrere mostly men of draft age, at a time when draft 
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def t-"irments were (biven to teachers, may explain the low corripletion rates for 
theso pror^ivims that are noted below. 

There are no really .-trikinf^ differences a)7iong prograirrs in the average 
entiy ages of students* Students in the supervision, learning disabilities, 
and enerf^ing adolescent education programs average so:r.ev;hat older than stu- 
dents in other programs, but only by tvro or three years. There is a r.arked 
difference in age between students in degree prograins and those undecided 
about program or not seeking degrees; the average age of the latter groups 
is substantially greater than that of any other student group. These two 
groups also coinprise a plu2*ality of the graduate student body, almost a 
third of the total. 

Academic aVvllity . The di?vtributions of students* undergraduate gi^ade 
averages, Miller Analogies Test scores, and Graduate Record !<>xamination 
scores, on the X'/hole, are v/hat one would expect for graduate students in 
education at a state university^ The data do not deviate noticeably from 
national norms. The overall distributions of these variables are shoxcn in 
Figures 9, 10, 11, and 12. Breakdo^^s of averages for each of the collegers 
programs are shown in Table 5^ One should note, however, that yAT or ORli 
scores are available for less than half of the students admitted to graduate 
standing in the college, despite college admissions policies requiring one 
test score or the other» Generalizations from these data require the 
assumption that those who took the tests were representative of all stu- 
dents. 

Insert Figures 9 through 12 and Table 5 about here 
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The college mean ar.d standard deviation on the IWf, 43.0 and 17.0, are 
co.T.parable to those obtni ' r,.,-^^ . ' tonal norni croups. The mean and stand- 
ard deviation for edi *'n master's progrcims are 39. 15. 4» 
and thoso for school a-.^. .uion majors at schools granting .jral 
de?;raes are ^^-K5 and 15. ?• Oi^- should note thvit the latter norm group 
includes both doctoral candidates and master^ s degree candidates (Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 1970, pp. 5-6), and one must also be cautious of com- 
parisons because of probable sample bias" in the data on Cleveland State's 
students. 

The MT, and undergraduate CiPA data show parallel differences" 

amonj?: the students in the se:Vf3ral college programs. Students in supervision, 
learning disabilities, reading, and curricula^ and instruction generally had 
higher scores on these criteria than did students in administration or 
business education. These differences, while meeting the criteria for 
statistical significance, are not large enough to yield clear interpretations 
of themselves. As is noted belovr, these differences are accompanied by dif- 
ferences in non-completion rates contrary to those one would, expect from the 
predictor data (See Table 8 below.)* 
3 tud ent 5 * P e r for nan c e 

The ultimate criteria for judging the worth of a school program are its 
success ratfes. ^ There are several such rates that are regularly used: the 
proportion of entering students who finish programs, the grade performance- 
of students in programs, and the job placement record of program graduates. 
The latter criterion, probably the most important, is beyond the scope of: 
this study. Hovrever, from data in the college records, it vras possible to 
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examin.i the two others and, to a lesser extent, the relationship between 
them, 

ProQ:re5s to^rard deQ;rees » Table 6 shows the numbers of students admitted 
to each of the collogs's programs aui ^ least three quarters, the" numbers 
of studonts admitted to degree canaxiacy, the numbers of clef^rees slanted, 
and the median numbers of quarters that graduates took to complete their 
degrees* The admissions prior to 1975 ^I'ere used to give a realistic figure 
for comparing vrith the numbers admitted to degree candidacy, vhich requires 
the student to have completed 12 credits. The proportions of students 
admitted to candidacy are lovr, less than half overall; and, of course, 
the proportions of students graduating are even lovxer. 

Insert Table 6 about here 

' These indications of low rates of completion are disturbing, but they 
can be countered by the argument that the short span of the collegers exist- 
ence would make then mlsleadingly high. To take this into acco\int, I exam- ' 
ined several other related indices: the average number of credits earned, 
the average progress rate (in credits- per quarter), and the distribution of 
credits earned by individuals. The averages of credits earned and of progress 
rates are broken do\m by programs in Table ?. The distribution of credits 
earned for all of the college's students is sho\m in Figure 13. 



Insert Table 7 and Figure 13 about here ' 
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As it turns out, the average numbers of cx^edits earhad are misleading 

because of the skevjsd distribution of credits earned. While the average 

na-aber of credits earned for the college is something over !?♦ both the 

median and the r^ode of the distribution are below 9. Apparently, about 

half of the or p;raduate students either don*t intend to complete- 

raore than a c two, or they quit or f^o elsewhere' after completing 

less than 10 credits. Disturbing as this interpretation may be, it is 

supported by the data on progress rates in Table ?. There are onl^^ tv:o 

programs in the college in v:hich students on the average take at least 

# 

one course per quarter; those are the higher education prograx'>i and the 
proE^ra^n for teachers of cmerF-ing adolesc^^r.ts, 

Follovrln'' up on the piv)blem hi^Thli^hted by the progress rate:; for 
college programs, I computed non-completion rat^s for each progr^^m, usin^ 
tx-;o years, three years, and four years after entr^y to the program 33 the 
bases for calculation. These non-completion rates are shovm in Table 8. 
The tv;o year rate is an actual non-conpletion rate for those who had been 
enrolled for at least two years by the end of 1975; the other two rates 
are estimated from progress rates. If anything, the -estimated non-completion 
rates are overly optir/iistic, since new, one-time students \dll have high 
progress rates. 

Insert Table 8 about here 

The data are disturbing. Only tv7o of the college's programs have 
exoected drop-out rates of less than 50^, the emerging adolescent education 
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and thf^ elementary administration programs. The programs in counselor 
education and curriculiL^i and instruction can cxpoct to loso 2/3 or nore of 
the students that they enroll. In this connection, it is pertinent that 
tho proj^ram for teachers of emerging adolescents is the collegers jnost 
structured " '\-\m in terms of cours?^ '^.^^Tochion and sequence, and the cur- 
i ... ^ruction pro^r.ms are tno least stractured, Vfhether or not 

there is a direct relationship between program structure and students' com- 
mitment is arguable; these data support the contontion that there is. 

Stud ent s ^ fi; rade s > There is reason to question the sources of the appar 
ent attrition of students in the college's t^raduate proi^rams. Students' 
grades are usually assumed to be a major factor in attrition, through th*^ 
vehicle of selection and retention pract^ . To o::amine this i^^sue, it 
ir nncessary to look both at students' r perf orrnanc:e and at the selec- 

tlo:. /retention decisions that the coller^c- ,culty has m:ade at least pr^r- 
t-:.*~I-ly on the basis of students' Pirades. 

The distribution of students' grade o r^.f^es is shoi-m in Figure 
Distributions are shown for three' groups o.:' students: the entire popu-i::=.~ 
tion of students, the students xv'ho have graduated from the college's pro- 
PTX-anis, and the students v;ho have been barred from further registration by 
the university regisxzrar. The reasons far such action by the registrar 
TLr3 several; thoy include: failure of prcnrlsional graduate students to 
S3ib:::it the materials required for adm.ission as regular or special students, 
dsmal of degree candidacy (or failure to apply for it) to special graduate 
t:.- --dents vrho have completed at least 12 credits, dismissals of students by 
faculty action, and mandatory dismissals, 
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Insert Fiijure 1^ about here 

In view of the pr©5u:aably major differences in these groups, one might 
e^ipect their grade average distributions to differ markedly. Such is not 
the case. Th3 grado averaf^o distributions for all students and f or-'studonts 
barred by ref^i .brars action are virtually identical in shape, the difference 
betvreen them being the height of the peaks around 3.0 and 4.0. The distri- 
tion of grade averages for proE^ram graduates differs from the other two in 
having a slightly lower mode (3.63 instead oT J.C-Q) and in being- t^runc^atod 
at 3- Dj i±±z^'3rs±ty rrf-vTulation. The lack of clear difference in the shapes 
of th-'- :rafi^ distributions is accompanied by similar lack of difference in 
median b-. :verages of the three groups, ^ihich are 3.^7^ 3*$5» ^^'^''^ 3.^1-0 
for al-^ -nts, graduates, and barred stud?:-ints re5-.pectively.- Despit-^ the 

overxvi-^JLrdri:?; [proportions cf students in all categories who have received 
grad^ x^jj^iZit^^is above 3-0, the proportion of students* grade averages below 
that '•^■^1 overstated. Kost of the grade averages of zero are the 
result, of students lesi^ring the university ^d.thout bothering to drop courses 
or of itl^^::^ failing to make-up inccnplete grades vitbin the prescrabad 
pericy-*.^ In "hese instances, the regis-tirar records failing grades as a r^atte: 
of rou^ r.Tir^ procedure. 

Insert Table 8 about here 

Fr^n tho foregoing discussion, one vould not expect there to be differ- 
ences anc^r ♦ programs in students* grade averages, and indeed there are not. 
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The mean r^rads averages for students in the various prof^rams are shown in 
Table 8. Tho only programs v;hose mean grade averaf^es deviate f rotn the 
college's nonns are the txvo internship programs, both of which have been 
defunct for several years. 



Insert Table 10 about, here 

Since the issue of the relationship betviean grades and attrition 
came into question, I examined the group of stuc^ents vjho vieve discontinued 
by ref^istrar*s action for evidence of the vrorking of active selection and 
retention policies. The results of this scrutiny are shovm in Table 10. 
Because the college has not kept records of selection/r^^tention decisions 
so that they could be suinriarized, it vras n-^cessary to infer th.e rearions 
for discontinuance. The students counted as having defaulted adxnirr.ions 
all remained categorized as provisional students more than onr^ quarter 
after their initial admission. Some of them, particularly those vdth GPA*s 
less than 3.0, may have been academically dismissed; it is quite unlikely 
that many of the 502 provisional students i-dth GPA's greateiv than 3.0 were 
discontinued for reasons other than simply not supplying admissions docu- 
ments. The students who are listed as having had degree candidacy denied 
are special graduate students who have earned more than 12 credits. Again, 
those ^^dth GPA» s less than 3.0 were probably denied candidacy. Of those 
whose GPA's areigreater than 3*0^ a few m.ay have been denied candidacy 
under the "single C" rule (which states that a special graduate student who 
earns a C v/ill not be ad^^itted to degree candidacy), but most of these students 
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probably simply did not apply for candidacy. The few students vrho were 
clearly disnissec giv3 evidi^^nce of the operation of selection and retention 
procedures on a small scale, but it is indicative of the actual policy oper- 
ation that the vast majority (over 80^) of even those students barred from 
studj.R!^ vrere probably cut off by their ovm disinterest in continuin?:. 

All this rather clearly indicates that self -selectiui; one pri^nai-y, 
and one ni?^ht almost say the only factor in the loss or retention of students. 
Gr.ides are relo^ant only in a very rnar?:inal nu:nbor of cases. In tlie 1975- 
76 acadcnic ye-^\ less than of the over 5, COO f^raduate grades assigned 
were below B (Ilote 1). Such practice cannot for:n the base for an academic 
selection and retention policy that will have r.uch efiect. 
Predict:Vn^< Students^ Sucr:ef>r> 

The ultl:nate test f:or any admission critorion i:^ how v;ell it predicts 
the students^ success. Tha nost coinmonly used measure of students* success 
is the grade av^age (G?A}., and a co.iL^aon problem vath attempts to validate 
admissions criteria by pr^^dictin^ GPA is that not ,all students are admitted, 
truncating the range of the predictor scorer.. Since virtually all students 
v;ho applied to the college vrere admitted, that problem is present in this 
study; but a companion problem is. As noted above, the GPA distribution is 
sufficiently truncated tha± it becomes questionable as the criterion for 
prediction studios, particularly in view oz its marginal effect on attrition. 

3e that as it may, X attempted to account for the variance of graduate 
grade averages by linear regression using four predictor variables: MAT 
scores, undergraduate GPA*s, whether or not the student had earned another 
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{graduate d0.p;ree, and the student's n^e at adinicsion. The results of tha.t 
regression are shovm in Tables 11 and 12. It is interesting that in spite 
of ths very restricted variation of graduate GPA's, there is a fairly ^nod 
overall correlation between the Kf\^' f^'V.. ulation obtained here 

(+0.317) compares favorably vTith a number of those obt^^ined in validity 
studios of the KJIT (Psychological Corporation, 1970), particularly so in 
vier of the size of this sample, vhich is more than tvjice as larf^e as the 
largest cited in thn IlilT manual. 

Insert Tables 11 & IZ about hero 

FollovJinr^ thi- finding, I calculated re^^ressions separately for each 
of the collo(;$e*s pr^ogroiiis, using both VAT and Gti'j: scores in separate com- 
putations. The 'results are sui>imarized in Tables I 3 and 14. In these tables, 
the multiple correlation coefficient and the multiple R^", which estimates 
the proportion of GPA variance predicted, are given, together v/ith the 
name of the best predictor variable. The hi^^hest multiple correlations are 
obtained mth sm.all samples (e.f^., the reading programs), and the correlations 
for larg-e groups are qiiite modest. There vere no data for programs omitted. 

Insert Tables 13 & 1^ about here 

EoTcever interesting the regressions on GPA may be from a methodological 
viewpoint, they are essentially moot because of the lack of importance of the 
GPA . noted above. A m.uch more relevant criterion for admissions standards 
would be their ability to predict completion of the program., or .at least 
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adequate proj^ress to-.-rard that goal. For thii* I def^n^c adr^^-^- 

projross quit^ arbitrar"^ *^ r .^onpleting -vrork a^. ' ' b;.- "^r <>r.-. pel" 
quarte'r, tho rate nocOvSs^-.r^y to earn the dogrea in three yc^ars, Usinr^ pro- 
gram completion or "adequate'' progress an the criterion of success, I 
attempted to construct ^. dir^criminant unction to predict it. To do so, 
a subroutine of the SPSS package (Nye, et al,, 1975) that maximizes the 
statistical criterion knoi-m as Pvao's T ^.ras used. The results, sho'vn in 
Table 15, were not impressive. The college's adi^iissions criteria, a^e, 
and sex combined permit one to do just a little better (59.6^) at prodictin^ 
success than he could do vdth a toss cf a coin. Changing the success 
criterion to include a progress rate of three credits per quarter a^id a GPA 
o.:" at least 3.0 only lovrererl tli^-- prej-licticn ef f cctivenesfj to 53- 5-''^. 



.Insert '^able 15 about hr3re 

BpA as the overall prediction of successful progress might be, there 
>jas considerable variation air.ong programs vhen the same procedure was applied 
to them separately. The results of the separate discriminant analyses are 
summarized in Table l6. In these analyses, the success criterion was a 
proj?;ress rate of three or more credits per quarter and a gi^ade average of 
at least 3.0. Despite the appearances from the figures on prediction effec- 
tiveness, only two of the discriminant functions, those for the school 
r^ounselor prof^ra^n and the elr^mentary curricuL'.im and instruction program, 
yielded result^s that were statistically diff-^ront from the results one 
could obtain by chance, t.e., by tossing a coin. Kovrever, the variables 
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that predicted succci.^ in the counsf^lof education pro^^ram vers sex cind 
cnrollrisnt a?^;e, not r.-ir^asurt^r? of past acado:^.ic perfomanco or ability. 
Only the olemontary curriculum and instruction program had a claar relation 
l^etween ultimate success in the program and one of the university's adir:is- 
sion criteria, 

What is clear from these prediction studies is that the traditional 
predictors of success in graduate school vjork r.oderately vr^ll for pre- 
dicting^ Viiriation in graduate p;rades, particulai-ly no in vievj of the low 
variance of those grades; but they do not predict ultimate suGcens. It 
would not be realistic to expect adnisf'^ions criteria, such as un^^orgraduate 
grades and test scores, to predict program cor^^pletion with high precision; 
the-most that is expected is that adrdssions criteria would enable raduction 
of the potential attrition. Only for the pro.^ran in eXeraentary curriculum 
and instruction vrould such a reduction of expected attrition be possible 
by use of admissions standards; and there, the reduction, vhlle statis- 
tically significant, would be quite modest. 

Discussion 

The College of Education, over the eight years reviewed here, has 
adnitted a very larg:pf., very diverse group of students to graduate study. 
It has ^^raduated^, xsr is likely to graduate, only a small portion of those 
students. It is dist^arbing that academic criteria have nothing to do vTith 
the Vast majority of instances in whJ.ch studf?nts have not complated work 
on degrees. In fact, the reasons for most of the stu^ient attrition remain 
unknovm; this study has only sho^^ the magnitude of arrtrition and that the 
reasons, for it are not academic. 
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There can be no question that the college's academic standaiT^s ar© 
not a rr.ajor factor in attrition. The median grade avera^^e the cc^^loj;^'^ 
students earned in undergraduate Kork v;a3 2 ,66; their median gra<^^ate 
R;rade average was 3.^1-7, 8/l0 of a point hif^her and certainly no direct - { 
discouiVjLPjer.ent, As Table 10 shovrs, grades are directly involved less 
than 150 of th3 more than 3^300 cases of students who have neitht^i* graduated 
nor are laaking sufficient progress to do so. Grades and academi<:5 expec- 
tations may be indirectly involved in some attrition. Some st\id(5nts havo 
told me of their disappointment at the ease vdth v/hich they can ecivn A' s 
and at the difficulty of distinguishiiv. themselves in a climate v^hore even 
modest effoi^t receives hip;h marks. Hov much this kind of discon'^^nt con- 
tributes to the colls :e»s attrition problem is not knoxrn, as are "^he host 
of other possible reasons that students have for leavinj^. 

It is clear that the collep;G must begin to find out vrhy its graduate 
students leave. Aside from the self-ser'/in?^ reason — which I sha^l leave 
to others to explore fully — that their leaving represents a lot ot lost 
revenue, there is even more loss in human terms. There are ambitions that 
vrere simply frustrated, ambitions and potential that were never crystalised^ 
teaching skills that were not improved, and ideas that vrere not encountered. 

If the College of Education is to mature, it must learn whoT^ it serves 
and decide why. This means learning what students want and what "they don't, 
vrhich can only be done by asking them. It means examining, ques't'ioning, 
and changing its programs to meet the needs of students, the comX^Unity, and 
the profession at large. If the college undertakes this difficult task of 
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self-exanination, it may be able to retrieve sorn^ of the hii.'nan loss that 
is buriad in its progranr;* hi^h attrition. If it does not, it ^..dll surely 
fail its ui-ban Fiission for not kno-^d.ng it» VJhat is sad about nuch a pros- 
pect is that vdth all such institutional failures, the recognition vill coine 
so very slox/ly. No one ^d-ll assign an F to put a merciful end to the aR:ony. 
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Table 1 

Adnissions Status of Students 
by Year of Snrollnent 



Year 


Rogular 
Gradual 3 


{^^) 


Special 
Graduates 


(4) 


Provisional 
or Kon-Da^res 




1966 


25 




32 


(56^5) 


n.a. 




1969 


6k 


(16-^0 


338 




n.a. 




1970 


9i^ 


(23^^) 


318 


(77^-^) 


n.a. 




1971 


300 




435 


(59^^) 


n.a. 




1972 


^+31 


(5i^'^) 


359 








1973 


325 




273 


(39^) 


loe 


(15^0) 


1974 


355 


(47^0 


193 




207 


(27;:^) 


1975 


236 


(33'2) 


160 


(23'^) 


310 





^ These figures include those whose status has been changed by their 
admission to degree candidacy. The actual number of students directly 
admitted as Regular Graduates, though lower than that shoi'in, is not 
available. 

^ The provisional admission status was not used as such before the 1972-73 
academic year. Prior to that, the College of Education used the Special 
Graduate category for both provisional and non-degree purposes. 
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Graduate Admissions- 
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Sex 





1 id J_t? 






("5^ 
^ ^) 


Tin VyinTjn 




Administration 
Secondary 


310 


(61'?) 
(76^) 


101 


(39^) 
(24^) 






Business Education 


24 


(24^) 


77 


(76^^) 






Higher Ediication 


52 


(39^0 


81 


(6o';g) 


1 


( 1^) 


School Counselor 


192 


(37^) 


318 


. (63?6) 







Supervision 


24 


(i^5^) 


29 


(55fJ) 







Curriculurr. 3: Instruction 
Elementary 
Secondary 


171 


\ h ) 


644 
200 


(5'^:i) 


2 




Emerging Adolescents 


25 


(42i:) 




(5B-S) 






Learning Disabilities 


19 


(11^:^0) 


151 


(89:0 






Reading 

Elementary 
Secondary 


6 
6 


( 9-"0 
(l7^o) 


64 
30 


(91^) 
(83;^) 






a 

Physical Education 


3 




2 








Liberal Arts Internship 


33 


(66'?,) 


16 


(3^^^) 






I'lath/Science Internship 


3^ 


(92^0 


7 


( 7-^.) 


1 


( 1^) 


Undeclared 


15*4- 


(32^^.) 


261 


. (53:^) 


73 


(15'?) 


V/orkshop or Kon-Degree 


440 


(44^) 


555 


(.56^) 






All Programs 


1821 


(40^*) 


2665 


(58f.) 


80 


( 2^) 



^The physical education prograjn was approved in 1976. These students were 
originally undeclared, but are now clearly affiliated with the p.e. program. 
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Race 





Black 


Ansrican 
Indian 


Oriental 


Hispanic 


Vihite 


Unknov 


Adininistriition 
Elementary 
Secondary 


26 
50 


2 
2 


. 2 
5 


0 
0 


8^ 
132 


129 
2?.2 


Pusinsss Sducation 


12 


1 


1 


0 


25 


62 


Higher Education 


' 11 


2 


k 


0 


^7 


70 


School Counselor 


55 




6 


0. 


172 


272 


5^11 nprvi*^ ion 


2 


0 


2 


0 


26 


23 


r!n Y»Y»T f*iil ii'n *^ Tn ^ t T*ii f*"t* nn 

Elementary 


77 


3 
1 


10 
5 


1 

0 


207 
103 


i;68 
221 


EtTierginf^ Adolescents 


9 


1 


3 


0 


21 


25 


Learnirif^ Disabilities 


hi 


0 


11 


1 


73 




Readini;^ 

Elomentary 
Secondary 


11 
6 


0 
0 


1 
1 


0 
0 


28 
13 


30 
16 


Physical Education 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Liberal Arts Internship 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5 


^3 


Kath/Science Internship 


0 


0 


0 


0 




98 


UndeclaZ'sd 


3iy 


3 


5 


0 


92 


35*^- 


V/orkshop or Kon-Degree 


60 


3 


2 


2 


1?8 


750 



^These categories are those defined by the U, S. Department of Health, Educa^ 
tion, and Welfare. Data are from voluntaxy questionnaires used by the Regis- 
trar; data were not collected before 1972. 
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Table k 

Averapn Sntry /\ges ci' Stuc'.ents 
in Collese o-" Education Grc".' 



,_-=rir-.;'- miration 
i'-iementary 
H;econdary 

Evisb -ss Education 

Htrr. Education 

Schi ;1 Counselor 

Super-vision 

Curriculum & Instruction 
Elementary 
Secondary 

■vTier^infi; Adolescents 

Learning Disabilities 

Reading 

Elementary 
Secondary 

Physical Education 

Liberal Arts Internship 

Math/Science Internship 

Undeclared 

Vforkshop or Non-Degree 



Mean Entry ..' 
(yea:-^ 



31 
3-- 

y 
3:. 

2v.6 
32.0 

30. ij- 
29.8 

32.2 

32.1 

29.7 
29.7 

32.8 

26.3 
3^.2 
37.^ 



2^1-3 
412 

101 

13^ 
510 

53 

76a 
372 

59 
170 

70 
36 

5 

102 
488 
995 
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P'L-rfor 


fiance 




tor 


Values 










. for Student 


3 in 


1.:. 


Prograns 












MAT 


K 




. i: 


GR5 
Math 


N 


■ -v^/^ j«x ■<« rf 0 

v-'-naerg^t--^ • 
GPA 










99 

17s 


4lS^ 


87 

119 

117 


4.04 
422 


87 
119 


2.54 
2,56 


Z23 


Busin* ' 




35.6 


53 




14 


398 


14 


2.63 










72 




25 


^55 


25 


2.76 


ir^ 


School . 






270 




1 00 


4?? 


100 


2.69 




Superv: :• : • 




U'^ 7 


34 


544 


8 




8 


. 2.84 




Currici- » I 

■ /V"^ 

■' *- 


Instruction 


^3.3 


( 


490 


173 
72 


iv06 
^9 


^ (J 

12 


^* (j 

2.73 


J3 




1^ scents 




53 


— 






— 


2.71 


38 


Learniri" Zi3 


abilities 


^6.3 


125 


480 


14 


502 




2.92 


155 


Readir.p; 




49.9 


18 


4? 8 
497 


7 


J J J 

420 


\j 

9 


^ . f ^ 

2.80 


68 
34 


PhysicalL 
















2.5^ 


4 


Liberal. Aizttrr .iziitQrnship 








7 


437 


( 


9 97 
^* ( ( 


4^; 


Kath/Sci.^:ir:t:^ Trzternship 






573 


11 


620 


11 


2.73 


92. 


Undeclared 




43.1 


35 . 


411 


10 


410 


9 


2.73 


153 


Workshop or 


Kon-Dsgree 


38.6 


31 










2.78 


396 


All Prc^r^r- 




43.0 1^92 


436 


662 


429 


661 


2-.71 


3591 
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rable 6 



A. Ed. Prcr^rain^: 
3?- 



Adni fusions ^ Acini 


..s.-^iors to De 


.^ree C.-r.-' 


■ t — 






Granted, 


and Progi^am 


Length : • P 

. — 




— . 




. _ - — . 

xerogram 


Admissions 

baforo 1975 
— . . 


i Candic 


; Granr£ed 


Kedian LeG 
(in quartt 
.. 


ngth 
srs) 


.Adnini stration 
Elementary 
Secondary 


224 
377 


15^- 
246 


9? 
141 


12 
11 




Business ?]ducation 


82 


33 


14 


9 




Higher F/5ucation 


122 


77 


.38 


9.5 




School Counselor 




22^ 


34 


11 




Supervision 


43 


29 


7 


10 




Curriculum & Instruction 
Elementary 
Secondary 


697 
335 


309 
174 


195 
77 


12 
10 




Emer?;ing Adolescents 


41 


33 


11 


10 




laarnin^ Disabilities 


10? 


63 


1 


15 




•Raadin:;!; 

Elementary 
Secondary 


56 
25 


33 
18 


11 
3 


12 
11 






3 


n» a# 


n»a» 


n.a. 




Liberal Arts Internship 


48 


32 


8 


17 




Math/Science Internship 


102 


51 


1 


13 




Unde'dared 


420 


80 


32 


12 




Vfork^hop or Non-Degree 


732 


84 


3 


7 





This date is used to exclude those who would not iirarmalZly have had time to 
ccmplete the 12 credits required for degree candidaej., 
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_ts reamed j 
. :-~ e by Program 



■!.^r?'±Li:,.: Earned 



.vdnirri stration 
Elementary 
Secondary 

Bu^inass Sducatlom 

Rirher Eciiication 

School Counselor 

Supervi^^ion 

Curriculur:: 5: Instruction 
^ler --ntary 
Secciryir.ry 

ir-.^^^rrln^ Adolescents 

Learning: Disabilities 

Heading 

Slementary 
Secondary 

Physical Sducation 

Liberal Arts Internship 

Hath/Sicience - In±3rnship 

Un''.'5"clared 

■/forkshop or .Nc&^Dagree 



29.0 

:i'6.7 
25.3 
19.7 
18.9 

21.^ 
21.5 

11.0 

20.5 
17.4 

n»a. 

27.2 

19-0 

9.9 

6.2 



P.:'0"- -5 Rat 9^ 



: .. .91 
1-91 

2.15 



^.,10 
1. 32 



2. JO 

2.30 

n.a. 

1.36 

1...13 
0.75 



AH Pro^rm!^ 



17.3 



1.86 



^An Individual's progress rats is the number of credits earned ciT.'i.ded by the 
nujibsr of quarters ©lapsed between his admission aiid the end of^all Quarter, 
1975 t when data were compiled for this study. 
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'Tabla 8 

En".^' t=^:i Kon-Conpletic. : iMtes 

by 'olliaent Term and Pru:-^ran 

Ton-C onpletion Hate 

}!nrib © ""^ ~ ~ ~ 

Prrrri .dmitted 2 lear^ 3 Year^ ^ Year^ 



Xi-jiL-:' " rrtratioru 



iHar-entary 
Sscondary 


243 


52.9" 
58.7"^^ 


55. 6'^ 

58. 7-:^ 


48.6;^ 

53.2^ 


2s^- insss Education 


101 




81^ 


75<^ 


rili::b.enr Education 




60 "5 


66^S 






510 


77.4^^ 


76. 7-^ 




3uperv±sior; 


53 




79:^ 




durncui-um & Instructior 
Elsrr.sritary 
Secnnc-ary 


768 
37?. 


68. 5^^ 
72.91 


71.2^. 
74.5'^ 


66.3" 
67.7'^ 


i:Tier?r±n~ Adolescents 


59 


5; 


51'^ 


37"^ 


c 

Leam-.in'v Disabilities 


170 


95'^ 


91':^ 


6of= 


oaconnd^ry 


70 
36 


77-? 
81'^ 


80^ 
78^ 


69^ 
67^ 


Physical Iritcatric 


5 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 










83^ 


J^'tr./3i::ii-2nr:e Zntermn'sip 


101 






99^ 


Zrigclartsd 


488 


89. 3?^ 


91.0^ 


87.7't 


-nrkshop Kari-^: 3°rr3e 


995 


99.5'^ 


99.4^ 


98.0=55 



^Act;iial rion-cm^O-etior: rate for students enrolled for two years by Deeembar, 
£975. 

■^fcates estimated from students » progress rates, A three year program requires 

^3, proj^ress rate of at least ^.0 credits per quarter; a four year pro-am 
■requires a rate of at least 3«0, 

^Hates for this group are misleading. Most students were admitted other 

programs and changed to LD after it was approved. 

"".i.ctual four yoar riian-cornpl^tion rate. 
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;nt?* Gz\i:ir^ Ave 



A irainl -tr;ition 

Ei-'-iwentary 3M. O.Jo 213 

Secondary 3-^^^ 35^7 

Trasiness 3^•incatiorl 3*5^^ 0,2r- 7Q 

^^iijrher Siucation 3.*^!' Oj^~ 11^ 

School Counselor 3*^- 0.55 3-^1 

Supervision 5-5^ 0.3^ ^ 4l 

Curric-xlur, (5: Instmctio::!. 

Sleriontary 3-5^ 0.3? 577 

Secondary j-O?^^ 0.35 29?. 

iinerv:inr Adolesceii^s 3. "^9 0.';;; ^+9 

Le:vrainr : -nbiU- las 3-57 0.^1 125 

21-mentary 3-'^l ^^^^ 5^ 

Secondary 3* 53 0.^-^.? )\ 

PhT^ical 3ducacic; n.a, n..a. 

Li^-r-i .Art:- Jnr3--^^v^h±? 3.1^ ^.-^1 

I^ath/Scieni!- Znte-^-ishzip 3*15 0.?^ 

Unda-lared 3*^7 0 . 32 2-^7 . 

Viorfchop or Non-E-Tr-ree 3,55 0.^^ 333 



^Il:at2. ^\re inc^iu-rded here only for th^ase student- whc had- completeid more than 
f'.iir :-ra:-'i;?t?5 credits:. Only 3,07v7 of the stui-^ntr admitted t.c ^aduate study 
^s:^fs - -rrrrr-^lgted this mncr: work, . 
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Discontinu-^d 




b- ?ro,^r.ir 












Reason 


for Eire 


:or.~inuance 




Pro^ran 


r^efaultod 
GPA<3-0 


Ai'/i-ission 
CE?A>3-0 


Candidac^r Dsnied 
3?A<3.0 GPA>3.0 


- Disnis: 


Adtnini s t ration 
Elementary 
Secondary 


0 

1 


2 
6 


■6 


9 
20 


0 

2 


Business Eduation 


0 




0 


9 


0 


Kif^her E^lucation 


fl.. 


3 


0 


3 


1 


School Counselor 


c 


19 


5 


3»^ 




Supervision 


1 


Zi. 




1 


0 


CurricMliiTTx ?c Instruicrtiotn 
Slernentary 
Secondary 


o 

1 


35 




29 


5 
2 


Hher^ini^ Adolescents 


0 


3 


p. 


3 


0 


Learning:; "isabi'liti-^:? 




12 




12 


2 


•Roadinp; 

HUsr.entary 
Secorrdary 




1 
0 




3 
3 


0 
0 


Physical Zxlucatxi^n 




2 




n,a. 


n,a. 


Liberal Arts Interns;ri:i;: 


r\ 
U 






0 


n 


I'lath/ Science Internshxr:) 


0 


0 




1 


1 


Undeclared 


28 


tl5 


r- 
L. 


18 


3 


Vrorkshop or Non— X^=:rr^^^ 


liO 




r 


25 


7 


Totals 


86 


=3.2 




209 


27 
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Correlations of Graduate G?A 

a 

and Four Predictors 





Graduates 
GPA 


I'lAT^ 


Undergrad 
GPA 


Prev. Grad. 

Degree^ 


Entry 


Graduate GPA 


1.000 










MAT 


0.317 


1.000 








Unriergrad GPA 


0.31^ 


0.326 


1.000 






Prev. Grad. Degree 


0.050 


0.107 


0.053 


1.000 




Entry Age 


-0.025 


-0.032 


-0.103 


0.016 ' 


1.000 



'The saniple consists of ?9? students v;ho had completed at least 12 creditr^ 
(to r.ake the GPA valid) and on vrhom HAT scores anc] undernraduato 3?A-s vere 
available . 

^Miller Analo.^ies Test 

This is a dummy variable, coded as 0 if the student did not already hold a 

graduate degrse and coded 1 if he did hold either a master's or doctoral 

dogree. Only 1»5^ of the students in this s^'^'nple held previous graduate 
degrees. 
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M. 3d. Programs 



Repiression of Predictors 
on Graduate GPA 



2 

Variable Entered Coefficient Multiple R Plultiple R F P^atio 



VAT 0.517 0.101 5^.000 

Unclor^^rad GPA O.I76C O.387 O.I5O 51.^81 

(Constant) {2J67P) 



Only the PiAT and underr^radu<ate GPA*s contributed significantly to the pre- 
diction of graduate G-PA's. Holding of a graduate degree and entry age did 
not raise measurably the ar.ount of graduate GPA variance accounted for. 
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Table 13 
?v^^r:re5sions on G?A of l-itXT 
and Three Predictors by Pro.^rain 



Prof- ran 



Multiple R Multiple _R 



Best Predictor 



Adninistration (both) 0.175 

3asinprss Education 0.43^ 

Hli^her Education 0.335 

School Counselor 0.119 

Sup'^rvision 0.33^ 

Curriculuin & Instruction 

Elementary 0.212 

Secondary 0 . lo^V 

Srnerging AdolescsntvS 0.330 

Learninc^ Divsabilitie? 0.20? 

Heading (both) 0.^0 



0.031 23s VAT 

0.189 M 1-LlT 

0.112 65 Enrollment a^e 

O.Ol^V 226 Mi\T 

0.112 28 Under .graduate GPA 

O.OU5 224 Undergraduate GPA 

0.027 166 Undergraduate GPA 

0.109 M Vu\T 

0.0^1 86 Underf^raduato GPA 

0.212 55 I'JiT 
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Table 1^ 
Ro.^roooiori.s on GPA of Glil\ 
and Three Predictors by Program 



Program 



Multiple R Multiple Best Predictor 



Administration (both) 0.297 

Business Education 0.6l^ 

Pi'ic^her Sducation 0.209 

School Counselor 0.295 

Supervision 0. 578 

Curriculuni & Instruction 

Elementary. 0.102 

Second ary 0 . 590 

Emergin??; Adolescents^ 

Le.arnino; Disabilities 0.777 

Reading; (both) 0.826 



0.088 

0;377 

0.087 
0.33^ 



0.010 
0.3^8 



0.603 
0.682 



202 GRS Verbal 

13 GR3' Verbal 

2M Enrollment Sf^e 

9^ GRS Math 

8 Undergraduate GPA 



169 GRS Verbal 
67 Undergraduate GPA 



10 GRK Verbal 
12 GRS Verbal 



Insufficient number of cases to compute a regression 
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Table 15 

Classification of Students^ Success 
by Discriminant Function^ 



Actual Group 



Predicted Grouo 



Ho. of 

Cases 



Unsuccessful 



Successful 



Unsuccessful 1021 
Successful ^18 



651 
212 



370 
206 



Success was arbitrarily defined as either completing the degree or averaging 
completion of at least four credits per quarter. The discrirainant function 
was generated using the method of maximizing Rao's V -^vlth the following var- 
iables as predictors of success:^ MT, undergraduate GPA, sex, and entry age. 
Only lOVT scores did not enter the discriminant function. Hovzever, the 
resulting function classifies group raerabership correctly only 59.6'fj of the 
tirae, just under ten per cent better than the chance probability. 
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Ed. Programs 

Table l6 

Discriminant Function Prediotionn 
of Students' Success by Pro,^ram 



Prog ran 


Correct 
Predictions 




N 


Best Predictor 


Administration (both) 




0.22 


238 


■ MT 


Business Sducation^ 






41 




T-TncrHor* ^<V^iir»i5*h i on 


J.J 9 


0.11 


65 


TTnH prfraHiiAt frPA 


School Counselor 


59.3^ 


0,03 


226 


Sex 


Supervision 




0.95 


26 


Sex 


Curriculum & Instruction 
Elementary 
Secondary 


66. 5^ 
51.2'? 


0.001 
0.66 


224 
166 


Undergraduate GPA 
Snrollment age 


Emerging Adolescents 


63.'+^. 


0.97 


41 


c 

Undergraduate GPA 


Learnin'r;; Disabilities^ 






86 




Readinp^ (both)^ 






55 





^Probability of achieving a correct prediction rate equal to or greater than 

that of the discriminant function by chance 
^Differences between groups on predictors vrere insufficient to calculate 

a discriminant function. 
^Negative predictor 
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K, Ed, Programs 

Figure Captions 

Fi?3^ure 1. Admissionn to graduate study in education by sex and year. 

Fi2:ure 2. Admissions to administration and school counselor prof^rams 
by quarter and year. 

Figure 3* Admissions to curriculum and instruction and to learning 
disabilities programs by quarter and year. 

Figure Admissions to higher education and supervision programs 
by yoar. 

Figure 5» Admissions to elementary reading, emerging adolescents, and 
liberal arts internship programs by year. 

Figure 6. Admissions to business education, secondary reading, and 
irath/science internship programs by year. 

Figure 7. Admissions of undeclared and workshop or non-degree students 
by quarter and year. 

figure 8. Distribution of students' ages at enrollment. 

Figure 9. Students* undergraduate grade averages. 

Figure 10. Distribution of students' MAT scores. 

Figure 11. Distribution of students' GRE Verbal Aptitude scores. 

Figure 12. Distribtuion of students' GRE Math Aptitude scores. 

Figure 13. Distribution of credits earned by students. 

Figure 14. Grade average distributions for all students, program grad- 
uates, and studehts barred from further enrollment. 
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1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 197^ 1975 
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of 

Admissions 



40 
36 



32 



28 
2k 
20 
1.6 
12 
8 



higher education 



• — supervision 




196? 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 197^ 1975 



Year 
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of 


Adinis^ 
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28 . 




2k- 




20 - 




16 . 




12 . 




8 - 




k . 





elem. reading 
emerg. adol. 

liberal arts intern 




1967 ' 1.968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 197^ 1975 



Year 
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Nur:ber 
of 

Admissions 



business ed. 



sec* reading 

, — , — , — raath/ sxjience intom 




1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 197^1- 1975 Year 
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oi" 

Stu(if>nts 



lij-00. 



1200 ■■- 



1000 - - 



800 



600 



400 



200 



21-25 '26r3o''3l-35 '36-iK) '4i-i4.5 '^6-50 '51-55 56-60 '61-65^6-70 ''71-75 

Ag9 at Entry 
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« 



ERIC 



of 

Stu-isnts 
800 J- 



700 



600 - 



500 



ii-OO - 



300 



200 



100 - 



-< i 1- 



1,13 1.38 1.63 1.88 2.13 2.38 2,63 2.88 3.13 3.38 3.63 3.88 

Undergrcaduate Grade Average 
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of 


Stud 


3nts 


110 ■ 




100- 




90. 




80. 




70- 




60 .. 




50- 


— 


ho~ 




30- 




20" 




10. 





-+■ 



-4- 



225 275 325 375 ^25 ^75 525 575 
GR3 Verbal Aptitude Score 



625 675 725 775. 
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